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ICE! ICE! 
BASTERN ICE EXCLUSIVELY. 


Mostly of the superior Crop of 1878. 


PRICES: 
8 pounds daily......... 75 cents per week. 
2 “ a sacqnteas 95 «“ 
Mw 66 seccceeee re. 
=, 66 sesccseee 20 ~«(C* 


ec 


40 pounds each time, 35 cents. 


Also by the Cargo or Ton. 


GARBENTER I€E GOMPANY 


7 WILLOW STREET. 


MAND SHIRRED BONNETS. 
" t. A. ELLISON 


‘ahd 
316 WEST EIGHTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 


mg New York Yearly Meeting I will be at 
rth Ave., near Twenty-first St. 









PEPeeveneeeceeeereccececeeeceeneeresess eneeee Seeeeeeeneeeoceeerceeees eeeeneeen 


Save Fifty Dollars! 
THE NEW FLORENCE. 


} 
; 


PRICE, $20 below ) 
VALUE, $30 above / 


SAVED, $50 By buyiny the FLORENCE. 


Any other First-Clasa 
Sewing Machine. 


Every Machine warranted. 
Special terms to Clubs and Dealers. 
Send for circulars to the 
Florence S wing M chine Co., Florence, Mass., 
Or 1123 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


eeeeescccencccacccncccnsnsssconsesscecerescces: 


fresveenssnsseveosenecsseneesenscseeess evseevenceeeensecess seecuseveserevsvsnsesesssees sveeeees 





UMMER BOARDING,—A few persons 
“can be accommodated with board in a Friend’s 
family in Haddonfield. Address SARAH ANN 
ALLEN, Friends’ School, Haddonfield, N. J. 
N.B.—A few pupils will be taken as boarders at 
the opening of the School in the Fall. For partic- 
ulars address REBECCA ALLEN, 
4t Haddonfield, N. J. 
HELBURNE HOUSE 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
This new house, located within one hundred yards 
of the Ocean, and furnished in a superior manner 
With new furniture, will be opened for visitors about 
Sixth mo. 20th, 1874. For terms, etc., address 
EDWIN ROBERTS, Proprietor, 
Moorestown, N. J. 
Or ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. after Sixth mo. 1st. 


No. 14. 





FEW PERSONS without Chil- 


dren can be accommodated with Board in a 


ICE ! Friends family on a farm in Bucks Co. 


Address BOARDING, Lahaska, 


Bucks Co., Penna. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, | 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. 
Invitations neatly prepared. 

701 ARCH STREET. 


lyeow T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 


pair of shoes will cost you only 5 cents more 
with a SILVER TIP on than without, and it will 
add twice the cost of the shoe to their wearing value. 


MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Of Philadelphia. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 

THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


WILL BE FOR RENT. 


House No. SEAR WALLACE ST. Also, to a 
small family of Friends, house No. 606 NORTH 
SEVENTH ST., with all modern improvements. 
Some new carpets, just fitted, can be purchased 
low. Inquire next door below of 

JACOB M. ELLIS. 


BENJAMIN STRATTAN, 
CENERAL INSURANCE 


AND 
REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROEBR. 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 

















:} Loans NeeotiaTepD, Rents Couiuectep, &c., &e 


Office, ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 
Corner MAIN AND FIFTH STREETS, 
RICHMOND, IND. 


ONLY A PENNY A PICTUBE,. 


And all the Valuable Reading Matter thrown in. 


Such is the fact in regard to the Illustrated Annual 
of New York and Brooklyn Churches, now selling so 
rapidly. It contains 128 pages, and has a beautiful 
and attractive make-up, and sells at the extremely 
low price of FIFTY CENTS A COPY. Agents are 
making money selling it. Orders are coming in from 
all sections of the country for it. Sample copy, 
with all the necessary instructions and ontfit for 
agents, sent on receipt of price. Big indacements 
to good workers. Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 Broadway, N. Y. 
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JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dousie SprING IN THE MARKET. 





Pat’d 1873, 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 
bow priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘‘ Jones Compounp Sprina” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Formerty 421 Norte Sixta Srrest, 
has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 


would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 


MANUFAOTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


YWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S ACADEMY at Ken- 
net Square, Pa., for Young Men and Boys, has 
forty-five boarders for the Spring and Summer Ses- 
sion, already begun, and to continue till tbe 7th mo. 
3d. There are still a few places not yet engaged. 
Names of applicants are received at this time, also 
for the Fall aud Winter Session of 1874-75. Terms 
veagonable. This is eminently a “Home Boarding 
School” for one sex. Special provision and care 
for little boys. Pupils can remain at the School 
duriog all vacations 
Kennet Square, Pa., 3d mo. 30th, 1874. 


OSEPH W. LIPPI‘COTT, 
REAL ESTATE AGENT & CONVEYANCER, 
411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
RENTS, GROUND RENTS; INTEREST, DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC., COLLECTED. 





eh ee 
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PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, 

A full assortment of goods suitable for Friends Wear con, 
stantly on hand. Satisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR: 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stang 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suzarr ALtgy, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA, 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO, 





GAML, R, RICHARDS, THOMPSON 
—" Wood St. No, 924 Cherry 
y 


ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna 


HALLOWELL & CO., 
BANKERS, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, P 


We buy and sell, on Commission, St 
erment Bonds and Gold. 7” 










Information given respecting all securiti¢i 
on the market. i eee t 


Prompt attention given to orders, eye 
i a 


MORRIS L. HALLOWELL. CHARLES HALLOWRLL 


A. K, PARRY, od 
612 SPRING GARDEN STR ; 


would call the attention of Friends to a well selected 
stock of Spring Gloves, Hosiery, Silk and Cot- 
ton Blonde. Also, Book Muslin, for Caps 
and Handkerchiefs. 3m 


MARPLE & ABBOTT, 


Would call the attention of Friends and the public 
in general-to their stock of fine 
KID AND BUCKSKIN GLOVES. 
They are also prepared to manufacture all kinds 
of Gloves at short notice. 


Manufactory and Store, 439 Green 8t., 


PHILADELPHIA. 









iT ——— 1 
THE THREE-PLY ROOFING 
is the most substantial and reliable ma erial manufacturea 
can be safely used in the place of Tin or slate; equally 
adapted to flat and steep roofs in all climates. It is ma 
ufactured in rolls ready for use, easily applied,and can be 
cheaply transported. Send for sample and Circular. 
Mention this paper. 
PENN ROOFING CO., 
107 S. Second Street., Phi'adelphia. 
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“ TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION ; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONVINCEMENT, &C., OF 
MARGARET LUCAS. 
Continued from page 55. 

About the 17th year of my age, there came 
a bishop to the town, in order for a confirma- 
tion, which I thought was a singular good for 
me, for from that I conceived a steadier hope 
and faith in Christ would seize upon my soul, 
entertaining thoughts that there was a pecu- 
liar power given to this high and holy func- 
tion, from which I was to reap that which 
was divine; and surely, I may say, I doubt 
not but the invisible Being looked with com- 
passion on the fervent desire of my soul, and 
received the reverential awe in which my 
mind, as well as my body, kneeled to receive 
the earnest of my wish; and I know that my 
behaviour, both before, at, and after that 
time, was taken notice of by my relations and 
intimates. 

A little while after, my uncle asked what I 
thought of receiving the sacrament. I told 
him I did not think it was proper for so 
young persons to adventure ; for, as it is said, 
“those who receive it unworthily, do procure 
to themselves damnation ;” I durst not re- 
ceive it. He told me of some that was as 
young as myself, and whom he thought as 
unfit. I told him I knew it, but they seemed 
to exalt themselves amongst their companions 
on account of that, which I durst not, in the 
oe humility, partake of; neither did I 

d that my faith was sufficiently ripe to 





comprehend the mystery betwixt the outward 
bread and wine and the body and blood of 
Christ. 

Here I began to flag in my hopes of hav- 
ing received any benefit by the laying on of 
the bishop’s hand ; and what if I say I stag- 
gered, not only at one thing or two, but at 
all that I had done on a religious account, 
Did I now believe there was no God? Oh, no! 
but to my inexpressible grief, I could not 
find how to worship Him, so as to prove my 
own acceptance, or the assurance that I longed 
for ; nor could my soul rest without it. 

Here had [ labored in my inventions, spent 
all my hopes, and as a person quite fatigued, 
sitting down, was made to bear such a morti- 
fication as I had never before known; to see 
myself dwindling away from that which I 
thought was most expedient for me to be ex- 
ercised in, and that my performances were no 
more than so many fleeting comforts, contin- 
ually wasting in their fruition, At last, so 
heavily went I on, that I began to be weary 
of them, and was willing to leave the burden 
I had contracted in my own will. I found 
enough to do to go on with them in their 
course, for I found I had gotten them only 
by tradition. This was a close time, wherein 
I was far from exaltation of any kind, for it 
was to me hard drawing on without faith, 
which I now concluded was the immediate 

ift of God. Under this belief [ had to cry, 
ike the poor publican, “ Lord have mercy 
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on me ;” and my soul was more justified from 
these breathings than it had ever been in all 
the wearisome labors I had engaged in. But 
the enemy, who is ever near to damp the 
good in us, troubled me with many of his 
suggestions, that it could never be the way to 
attain to happiness, to discharge myself of 
the worship due to God for his favors; yet 
the more I gave way to the thoughts of throw- 
ing myself on the mercy of God, the more 
also I found a hope to spring within my soul, 
that the Lord would point out a way for me. 
This drew me still farther from all ceremo- 
nies, and gave my mind such a turn from 
those diversions I once so delighted in, that 
my uncle and aunt took notice of it, and 
called it melancholy ; but it arose from a 
deep solidity of thought, from not knowing 
in what manner or path I should be directed, 
how I should recover a proper sense of my 
afflictions, or obtain a satisfactory assurance. 

This pensiveness my uncle and aunt used 
their endeavors to prevent, and asked my 
acquaintance to visit me oftener; but their 
company, so frequent, suited not my taste: 
those nights, that were spent in what I had 
once thought innocent amusements, were now 
made to procure dull mornings, and my de- 
sire of being alone, with the fatigue of so 
much hurry, put me on thoughts of shunning 
the occasions. I therefore desired my uncle 
to let me go out as a waiting maid, but they 
would not hear of parting with me. 

I being then past eighteen, we heard that 
8. Taylor was about selling off the goods of 
her shop, and going to live at Staffurd. I 
desired my uncle to buy them for me, think- 
ing that such an employment might abate the 
perplexities I was in. I was then a stranger 
to her, and my uncle, who liked this proposal 
better than the first, being ever ready to 
please me, sent for her, and in a little time 
after agreed that I should have the goods, 
and be with her at times for my better infor- 
mation of the business and customers. 

This gave that family and me our first ac- 
quaintance, though I had not the least thought 
at that time that ever I should have changed 
my name in respect to religion. Hence, 
however, many imagined my persuasion arose, 
which I shall touch upon in its proper place. 
I went at my own conveniency, according to 
our agreement, still keeping my exercise to 
myself; nor did I remark anything particu 
lar in my new acquaintance, her more private 
exercises lying hidden, as well as my own. 

When the time came that I was to enter 
the shop, my uncle had so good an opinion 
of the Quakers, that he left the appraising of 
the gools entirely toS. Taylor. I continued 
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I shut up the shop, and thus shunned m 
former associates; the day I spent in busines 
and part of the night in much thought, the 
desire of my soul increasing after that reviyg] 
of hope, which, as my little faith in what 
is called the service of God, still dimip. 
ished, I found at times drawing me nearer to 
a reliance on Him, and a patient waiting for 
what might follow. 

Being about nineteen, we received an ag. 
count of the death of my sister Lydia, fo 
whom our family went into mourning, and ] 
not only mourned in clothes, but in heart, 
for I loved her more dearly than any sister 
I had, and may truly say, her death added 
to the weight of my exercise, as well as to 
my belief, that it was requisite for me to 
know my own election to be sure; and oh! 
the distress that I here was in, when I looked 
upon myself and others, to see them posting 
on with cheerfulness in the respective duties 
of their religion, and myself not only barren 
in my desires thereof, but my soul so op 
pressed in the performance, that I could 
neither assist my uncle nor myself that way, 

They who have known the activity of na. 
ture can best judge of my state here, when 


my uncle, who used to shew me so much in- 


dulgence, signified his happiness in my good 
behaviour by saying hecould scarcely go into 
any sort of company, but they were speaking 
in my commendation. 


It was indeed a thing very pleasing to my 
kind uncle, who told me, a little after, he 
would have me prudent, for, said he, there 
are those eyes upon you that you are not 
aware of; and I believe he was then, in his 
own thoughts, near having his ambition con- 
cerning me gratified, which was to see me 
happily settled in the world ; and I conclude, 
that at this time, the parents of my associates 
had generally a respect for me; for although 
I was of a brisk and lively disposition, yet 
was I, through the goodness of God, pre 
served from that which was immodest or pro- 
fane, and kept within the bounds of v.hat is 
termed innocent behaviour and good breed- 
ing. Thisengaged many that had daughters 


to encourage my company. But how soon did | 


I see a turn in these affairs! for that whieh 
surely ought to have raised me higher in their 
esteem, now seemed to prove my overthrow 
therein. So true it is, that the greater like, 
once turned, proves the greater dislike. But 
to goon; I could no longer remain under 
the cloud of insensibility ; for the day spring 
from on high visited me, and the veil was 80 
far rent, that I saw the work of God was i 
the secret of my heart, and that a spiritual 
worship must have place there. I now re 


to board with my uncle, and made it a con-| membered tnat I had heard the Quaker's 


stant rule to go directly home at night, when ! recommend people to mind that of God im 
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themselves, and to follow the teachings of 
the spirit. This I thought looked something 
suitable to my condition; and, indeed, my 
mind seemed pressed to look at their doctrine 

in. In order to this, as I was not willing 
to be taken notice of, I went out between the 
times of service, as though I would walk. 
This was an exercise that was allowed by the 
most strict, to take off any drowsiness that 
might hang on the mind, and unfit it for the 
support of their evening devotions. 

Though this was what I had no real necessity 
for, being one of good spirits, and before I 
knew the want of faith in my way of wor- 
ship was, in my devotions, zealous; in my di- 
versions, lively ; and in my work, industrious. 
Yet, here did I take this freedom, because the 
meeting lay in my way where I hada mind to 
inform myself, and as I passed by the gate, 
would make a stop; but if I heard no voice 
I soon went off; but if any one was speaking, 
I usually stepped within the door, the little 
end being, as I then thought, a good shelter 
tome from the eyes of those who sat in the 
body of the meeting. 

I used to make these visits as often as I 
could, and surely I have to say the Lord was 
very condescending, and gave me a clearer 
understanding than ever I had found within 
myself at the other meetings I had been at, and 


‘ which, from our house being so near, I had 


opportunities of. 

My intentions were good in respect to these 
freedoms, and I used to stay as long as I durst 
for time, then take a turn down the next 
field, and so to my worship again ; whereby, 
to be sure, I proved the effect which the dif- 
ferent doctrines had upon me, the former 
answering tothe hope of that justification I have 
before spoken of, and the latter fruitless and 
dull. Yet so far did I proceed in the repeat- 
ing of these trials, that [ plainly saw it was 
with me like those that are hard to believe 
the things they would not have to be true; 
but so close did the truth and mercy of God 
follow me, that I found judgment in myself 
from the hand of the Almighty, for persist 
ing in that which gave me not the least satis- 
faction. Here, how willingly would I have 
retained this old profession, that I had been 
brought up in from my childhood, and was as 
dear to my natural desires as Ishmael was to 
Abraham. But I saw it must not remain, 
an:l therefore I made a stop, and refused to 
go tv church, so-called, which my aunt would 
know the meaning of. 

I had signified something of my uneasiness 
to my sister, who was coming down from Lon- 
don again, and she had told my aunt that I 
favored the Quakers, and did not intend to 
goto church. This greatly incensed her, and 
she leii me, saying, she would fetch out the 
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parson and people to carry me in. 
far had truth wrought with me, that I found 
I must not only venture that, but also strug- 
gle against the oppositions which I felt within 
myself. 
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But so 








The following night was spent in more 


confusion than common, and the next day 
my uncle and aunt went to the parson’s, and 
some time after, sent for me. 
me with surprise, signifying his great mistake 
in one whom he had thought so religious, and 
so good an example to others; for I was, in- 
deed, a constant attender upon those called 
saint’s days, as well as other times set apart 
for worship. He asked me how long I had 
been uneasy. I told him, a great while, and 
could not find that, in anything I could do, 
I had any real satisfaction. 
that a perseverance in those duties I had been 
instructed in, was the only way, and would, 
no doubt, bring on that satisfaction I spoke of. 


He looked on 


He signified 


But, says he, your uncle is afraid that ye 
I 
’ 


are going to be a Quaker. I answere 
believe not, though I have met with that sat- 
isfaction from their preaching which I never 


met with elsewhere. 
(To be continued.) 
ccsigumiceaiiiaiiaaaiaaa 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


*‘CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE AND THE DEATH 


PENALTY.” 


I always read with interest the leading 
articles in the “ Intelligencer,” and very 
especially do I read and consider well any 
article over the signature of a well-known 
concerned Friend, whose desire is to promote 
the cause of humanity and truth. Of course, 
I read the article in the “ Intelligencer” of 
Fifth month 2d, bearing the above-mentioned 
title, written by a well-known Friend of New 
York. This Friend, I am fully satisfied, de- 
sires to promote the best interests of society 
at large, and in offering some views of an 
opposite character from those expressed in 
the communication referred to, I also have no 
other object in view than to do good. 

The writer seems to object to circumstantial 
evidence as being unsafe, upon which to form 
a correct conclusion, while it appears to me 
that a combination of evidence, a» mostly ap- 
pears in a chain of connecting circumstances, 
in circumstantial evidence, is the most conclu- 
sive proof that can be presented to the mind, 

The sad case of Webster and Parkman, 
which occurred a number of years ago, is with- 
in the recollection of many of us, in which 
the former killed the latter, and yet no one 
was present but the parties themselves, or 
knew from personal knowledge anything of 
the murder; and yet I think it would be just 
as impossible for any intelligent man to fail 
to be convinced of Webster's guilt, after 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT IN ENGLAND 
No. 2. 


weighing the circumstantial evidence pro- 
duced at the trial, as it would be to deny the 
truth of geometry. 

Many similar cases could be cited, where 
circumstantial evidence alone induced twelve 
honest men to decide, without doubt, that the 
party charged with the crime was guilty. In- 
deed, most of the crime that is committed is 
done in secret, so that if circumstantial evi- 
dence is ignored, most criminals must neces- 
sarily escape detection. It appears to me 
that by far the larger portion of the knowl- 
edge we possess, is through circumstantial 
evidence. I receive a letter from a well- 
known friend, whose hand-writing I am 
familiar with, and I can’t fail to be convinced 
of the genuineness of the letter,—first, from 
the handwriting, and then from the circum- 
stances referred to in it, all of which, it 
appears to me, is simply circumstantial evi- 
dence. How do we know that all men have 
a certain combination of circulatory as well as 
digestive organs, but from circumstantial evi- 
dence alone ? 

I will fully agree with the writer referred 
to, that we should be exceedingly careful to see 
that the evidence is conclusive, before coming 
to a decision. 

If it were but simply a difference of opinion, 
I would not have been likely to reply to the 
communication referred to, but it has occurred 
to me that serious harm might arise from the 
promulgation of such views; for if a wrong- 
doer gets to learn that nothing but direct tes- 
timony can convict him, would it not be giv- 
ing him strong encouragement in his wiht 
ways? For if he could commit his acts unseen 
he would necessarily fail to be convicted of 
the crime. 

I think that the guilty should be detected 
if possible, else the innocent necessarily suffer. 
Suppose ten men are confined within certain 
limits without any possibility of escaping, or 
of any one from without getting to them, and 
one of the number is found to have been 
killed. Now, until the guilty party is ascer- 
tained, the entire party is resting under sus- 
picion. 

It is certainly a difficult problem to solve, 
to know what to do with those who commit 
these terrible wrongs which the daily papers 
so frequently refer to. 

I long to see the time when all will do right 
because it is right, and not simply because 
they fear to do wrong. What a glorious 
world this would be if man would but act up 
to his highest convictions of manifest duties ; 
and though we may never see that much de- 
sired time, still let every one who is concerned 
to see the right prevail, do his duty, both by 

example aa precept. 7 . 8. H. 


Sandy Spring, Md. 









































So many travellers write their impressions 
of “Merry England,” and everything per. 
taining to this, our fatherland, has been so 
often observed and commented on, that one 
feels a reasonable fear lest the repetition of 
well-known facts should weary the reader, 
But in some respects, England is a pleasant 
surprise to me. There is such perfect order, 
neatness, and regularity, that many of the 
annoyances of travel which perplex one at 
home quite disappear. Our ride across Eng. 
land, trom Liverpool to London, was full of 
delight—especially refreshing after two weeks 
on the ocean wave. 

An immense depot, clean, well ventilated 
and very light, is our point of departure from 
Liverpool, and a bright sunshiny morning 
smiles down through the glass roof, as we 
take seats in a comfortable, springy carriage, 
with some American friends, and are whirled 
through green fields and by pleasant waters, _ 
We are pleased to see every spot of the soil 
thoroughly cultivated,—made to yield its 
utmost for the support of man. Even the 
embankments of the railway have been care- 
fully spaded and seemed to be planted. Low 


malarial marshes, are banked and drained, 
and no weedy nor waste places are to be seen 
anywhere. The meadows are rich with flowers, 
and the orchards and lilacs are bursting into 
bloom. The green fields are green indeed, 
and unsightly fencing is no where to be seen. 
The boundary lines are well-trimmed hedges, 
and the cultivation seems to reach to the very 
roots of the hedge plants. Manufacturing 
towns, with their colonies of laborers, fly past 
us—we speed through park lands with anciént 
trees and stately halls: 
“Parks with oak and chestnut shady, 
Parks with ordered gardens great— 
Ancient homes of lord and lady, 
Built for pleasure and for state.” 


Neatness, order and beauty prevailed not 
only in the pleasure grounds of the great, but 
in the humblest of the thatched cottage 
homes, which nestled in little villages fra- 
grant with lilacs and apple blooms. Often 
we shot through tunnelled hills and darted 
over picturesque little rivers, and then by 
canals and over flowery meadows. _ Glancing 
over the railway map, we are struck with the 
large amount of the crowded space of Eng- 
land that is taken up with private parks. 
Doubtless the landless agricultural laborer 
often thinks bitterly of all this inequality of 
condition, and is tempted to murmur that his 
lot is so narrow and hard, while the dweller 


lands, which would else be unsightly and . 
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in the picturesque hall, upon the hill top; is 
surrounded with such needless profusion. We 
know not how, but may feel assured that in 
some way the Divine purposes are being 
worked out here as in all the universe, and 
that there is some unseen good underlying 
every seeming evil of earth. There are 
heavy hearts in baronial castles, as well as 
joy and gladness in the thatched cot, since 
Lappiness has jts dwelling within the soul, 
and is only incidentally helped or hindered 
by the condition in life. 

A five hours ride, and we came in sight of 
the towers, spires, and domes of London, and 
our train moves cautiously onward through 
the suburbs, through another tunnel, and then 
by Regent’s Park to Euston Station, and our 
journey ends. 

We are in the London of our dreams—the 
mightiest city of the earth—the great centre 
of the civilized world. All seems homelike, 
calm and orderly, and there are no noisy 
voices of cabmen, no tumbling of baggage, 
no hurry or excitement of any kind, but as 
we step out of the carriage, proper officials 
politely inquire into our needs, and give such 
directions as the case requires. Cabs of var- 
ious sizes are waiting to receive us, and we 
take one of the two-wheeled kind, called a 
Hansome, and are soon on our way to a 
home in the great metropolis. We find rooms 
with very little trouble, in the house of a 
widow, “Baroness Von Muller,” and our Lon- 
don life begins. Our first dinner introduces 
us to the company who are to share with us 
the hospitality of the Baroness. An aged 
French Count of the old days of Bourbon 
royalty,a young Austrian from Vienna, a 
Swiss from Zurich, a young widow of Spanish 
birth, several English ladies, and we our- 
selves, represent our native land. 

The next morning, after a very frugal 
English breakfast, we decided to visit the 
great British Museum. 

This splendid, national collection of the 
works of human skill, and of objects illustrat- 
ing every department of natural science, is 
contained in a most stately edifice of the 
Tonic order of architecture. The entire 
front has an extent of 370 feet, and the 
tympanum of the portico is enriched with 
allegorical sculpture by Sir Richard West- 
macott, typical of the progress of civilization. 
Man is represented as emerging from a rude 
savage state through the influence of religion, 
and his progress through the various stages of 
civilization is pictured in the steady advance 
of Science, the Drama, Poetry and the Fine 

Arts, the whole terminating with Natural 
History. 

We enter, and find ourselves in an immense 
labyrinth, through which the observer might 





























wan ler for days, and yet feel that very scanty 
justice has been done to the mighty store- 
house of wonders. It is in fact the finest 
permanent collection in the world of objects 
belonging to every department of human 
knowledge, especially Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Greek, Roman, Etruscan, and British anti- 
quities, minerals, fossils, and preserved ani- 
mals of all varieties. 


The library and the vast, new reading- 


room under the dome of the edifice, are im- 
cs from their magnitude. The library 


as been twice counted. The first time on the 


25th of Seventh month, 1838, when the num- 
ber of printed volumes was found to be 235,- 
000, and again on the 15th of Twelfth month, 
1849, at which period they had increased to 
434,000. There are now about 600,000, and 
the anaoual increase is not less than 20,000 
volumes. 


The Galleries of Antiquities are of absorb- 


ing interest, as they show forth in a striking 
manner the whole history of man’s progress 
from the earliest period of prehistoric bar- 
barism to the middle ages. 


The spoils of the nations are gathered here. 


From Greece, Assyria, Nineveh, Egypt, 
Thebes, and Rome have been brought the 
relics of extinct civilizations, and here they 
stand to-day in solemn array, to awe some- 
what the pride of achievement which swells 
the heart of the Anglo-Saxon of the nine- 
teenth century. The colossal sculptures of 
Egypt speak of assured strength and an eter- 
nal calm, those of Assyria of barbaric war- 
fare, while the exquisite relics of Greek art 
are suggestive of that refined intellectual 
superiority which has made ancient Greece 
the wonder of all ages and races of men. 


We attempted to examine with some min- 


uteness the galleries devoted to Natural His- 
tory, but though everything was arranged in 
scientific order and plainly labelled, the task 
of mere observation was overwhelming, and 
the mind ached with the mere contemplation 
of such infinitude. 
collection of our own Academy of Natural 
Science, and questioned whether the day 


I thought of the noble 


might not come, before many more years, 
when it, arranged in a fitting temple, would 
give to our students of nature advantages 
such as the great Museum now offers to the 
British public. 

A ride the next day into the denser city 
proper, gives us an idea of the abounding 
energy and activity of this vast metropolis. 





‘¢ Where has commerce such a mart,— 


So rich, so thronged, so drained, and so supplied, 
As London? Opulent, enlarged, and still 
Increasing London!” 


So mused the English poet one hundred 
years ago. 


What if he could have foreseen 
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the vast increase of population and wealth, 
and the far more intense activity of the pres- 
ent day? We stood in the open space in 
front of the exchange, beside the Wellington 
statue, and realized that here indeed was pal- 
pitating the very heart of London. Eight 
important thoroughfares—Cornhill, Thread- 
needle street, Lombard street, King William 
street from the east; Walbrook, Prince’s 
street, Cheapside, and Cannon street in the 
other directions. It is said that more people, 
and more omnibuses and cabs, traverse the 
space in front of us than perhaps at any 
other place in the world. Here on our right 
hand is the Bank of England, covering eight 
acres of ground, and employing in its busi- 
ness nearly a thousand clerks, porters and 
servants, and it is the greatest monetary 
establishment in the world. 

Weare told that the original capital of the 
Bank was 1,200,000 pounds, but now, after a 
life of 183 years, it is augmented to 14,550,- 
000 pounds, and 100 pounds of the stock is 
worth generally about 230 pounds. Strangers 
are permitted to enter, and so we walk in this 
great, orderly palace of finance. Gaily uni- 
formed beadles direct us on our way, and we 
pass through lofty halls to a well-kept gar- 
den, contrasting delightfully with the busy 
world without. Crowds of people are passing 
in and out of the various offices. The divi- 
dends are now payable, and the scene, as we 
pass through the rooms, is one of great ac- 
tivity, and there would seem to be no busier 
place in the world. Yet, we are told, there 
are hardly any robberies occur in the Bank 
of England, and that no forged note has ever 
been actually passed into the Bank, so watch- 
ful are the officials, and so perfect is the sys- 
tem observed. There is said to be no stronger 
building in London, and it is guarded at 
night by a small company of military and a 
few special clerks. 

We next turn our attention to the famous 
Cathedral of St. Paul. The dome of this great 
edifice is visiblerom afar : 


“ A huge, dun cupola, like a foolscap crown 
On a fool’s bead ” 


said the satirical Byron. It rears its noble pro- 
portions over the ashes of many church edifices, 
One of the very earliest buildings for Christian 
worship was here demolished during the perse- 
cutions of Diocletian—another, on the same 
site, by the Saxons—and a third was destroyed 
by the great fire in 1083. A fourth and still 
finer cathedral was destroyed by the great fire 
in 1663. The present edifice was planned by 
Sir Christopher Wren, and was twenty five 
years in building. As we approach, we are 
struck with its grand proportions, and are told 
that it is nearly one-half a mile in circum- 
ference. To the great ball and cross on the 
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summit of the dome is 400 feet. The height 
of the cross itself, which looks tiny against 
the blue sky, they tell us is thirty feet, and 
we meekly balleve and wonder. 

We enter, and, walking forward, find our. 
selves soon under the lofty vault, which soars 
upward almost as far as the eye can reach in 
the dim light. The sculptured memorials of 
those whom England has deemed worthy of 
glory, are around us. Many warriors are 
commemorated by elaborate and costly sculp- 
ture, and there are philosophers, lawyers, 
painters and poets, but we find only one of the 
many philanthropists who have sprung from 
the noble English race—John Howard. One 
wearies of reading of deeds of arms in the 
inscriptions, and it is refreshing indeed to find 
even one sculptured memorial of the past, 
which tells alone of deeds of mercy and of 
love. Descending into the crypt, we find 
the tombs of Wellington, Nelson, Colling- 
wood, and many other distinguished persons; 
but the most striking object of interest here 
is the funeral car of Wellington, made from 
the cannon taken in his many victories. It 
is of exceeding richness and of enormous 
weight, and shows very forcibly how highly 
England prizes military achievement. The 
days will come, let us trust, when other con- 
quests than those of the sword will be deemed 
worthy of commemoration by this powerful 
and enlightened nation. 

Westminster Abbey is another famous 
place of burial for the distinguished dead, 
It was once a Benedictine monastery, founded 
by the East Saxon King Egbert, before the 
year 616. It isa magnificent pile, built in 
the form of a Latin cress, in the pointed style 
ot architecture, and has been improved, en- 
larged and enriched, by kings and prelates, 
from generation to generation. Kings and 
queens, poets and statesmen, philosophers and 
warriors, are here entombed, and the stories 
of their achievements are sculptured in the 
enduring marble. Among her honored dead, 
England has fittingly placed the remains of 
David Livingstone, and we observed many 
thoughtful faces among those who stood 
around the spot where his name inscribed in- 
dicated the place of burial. Many bouquets 
of spring flowers were withering upon. the 
cold marble, showing how the givers loved to 
honor the memory of him who died in striv- 
ing to do good to men. 

The exceeding richness and beauty of these 
great minsters, are so calculated to fill the 
imagination, and the splendid monuments of 
the illustrious dead so engross the attention 
that we wonder how this can be a fit place 
for the worship of the Highest—and I am 
reminded of the grave words of the Dean of 
Westminster, on a recent occasion, when he 
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ed the ple that Gothic architecture 
sae not be seamed as one of the cardinal 
yirtues, nor should vestments and ritual take 
the place of justice, mercy, and truth. 

But during these charming, cool spring 
days, we find the greatest delight, not in 
searching the gloomy recesses of the historic 
Tower, or in wandering through long cathe- 
dral aisles, but in strolling along the path- 
ways of the beautiful parks and gardens 
which adorn London and its vicinity. Re- 
gent’s Park, on the north side of the metrop- 
olis, was a royal park and residence in Eliz- 
abeth’s time, but passed into the hands of 

rivate individuals at the Restoration. It 
reverted to the Crown in 1814, when the 
Prince Regent, afterward George IV, con- 
yerted-it again into a park. It contains a 
fine Botanic Garden of eighteen acres, beau- 
tifully and skillfully arranged, and Zoological 
Gardens alsoof great extent and value. In 
the Zoological gardens we spent a most de- 
lightful day, making acquaintance with some 
of the thousands of animals which find a 
comfortable home and kind care here. The 
little lake and enclosure appropriated to the 
sea lions, was a place of interest and amuse- 
ment. There were several of these animals 
of various sizes, and one little baby only a 
week old was receiving a breakfast from a 
sucking bottle. The keeper brought the little 
creature to the rail, and we could feel how ex- 
quisitely smooth and soft was its fur. They all 
seemed very fond of the keeper—came at his 
call and returned his caresses, and we watched 
their baby gambols in the tank, as they darted 
to and fro for the fish which were thrown in 
as their morning meal. 

We were also introduced to the sacred 
Brahmin cattle from India—white, and gentle 
as household pets. The family consists of a 
male and female, and a beautiful calf, all 
seeming to be in perfect health. 

We were much interested, also, in the hip- 
popotamus family of three, who had a special 
house, yard, and tank. Heavy, lazy and 
stupid to the last degree, moving only a few 
feet to receive a handful of hay, which their 
keeper held out, we looked with amazement 
into the vast, cavernous mouth which opened 
to receive the coveted morsel. 

Not more curious, but far more interesting 
to us, was the Aquavivarium-— 


“Where are fish in shadowed tanks, 
With ample space to dart and swim and float 
Unharmed and undisturbed. The speckled trout, 
And pike, and perch, the golden tench and gray, 
The spotted gunnel and the dusky bass, 
And the crustacean wise, the hermit crab, 
Safely enhoused in whelk’s stony shell, 
The sole so flat with ciliated disk, 
Servula’s slender form and fringed head; 
The Alsyonium with his digits closed, 
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With every shape, and size, and tint 

Of the shy dweller in the rocky cave, 

The flower-disked sea anemone. 

But look! what wondrous creature have we here, 
Ensconsed in a mass of sea weed soft, 

With equine head, and fiony back and tail 

Of lizard? The little sea-horse—he 

Fit for a fairy’s mounting, when 

She sports a summer holiday among the waves.” 


— Fifth mo. 4th, 1874. 


eananiestplilitaieianant 
I wisx I could describe one scene, which is 
passing before my memory this moment, when 
[ found myself alone in the solitary valley of 
the Alps, without a guide, and a thunder- 
storm coming on; I wish I could explain how 
every circumstance combined to produce the 
same feeling, and ministered to unity of im- 
pression; the slow, wild wreathing of the 
vapors round the peaks, concealing their 
summits, and imparting in semblance their 
own motion, till each dark mountain form 
seemed to be mysterious and alive; the eagle- 
like plunge of the Lammer-geier, the bearded 
vulture of the Alps; the rising of the flock of 
Choughs, which I had surprised at their feast 
on carrion, with their red beaks and legs, and 
their wild shrill cries, startling the solitude 
and silence—till the blue lightning streamed 
at last, and the shattering thunder crashed as 
if the mountains must give way; and then 
came the feelings, which in their fullness man 
can feel but once in life; mingled sensations 
of awe and triumph, and defiance of danger, 
pride, rapture, contempt of pain, humbleness 
and intense repose, as if all the strife and 
struggle of the elements were only uttering 
the unrest of man’s bosom; so that in all 
such scenes there is a feeling of relief, and 
he is tempted to cry out exultingly, There! 
there! all this was in my heart, and it was 
never said out till now!—F. W. Robertson. 
THE PULPIT AND SCIENCE. 

It should be distinctly understood that the 
pulpit is not called upon to settle all the dif: 
ficult questions of the age—nor, indeed, any 
of them. Its true force lies in preserving its 
own course—that is, the direction of the moral 
life and the conduct of the soul’s religious 
health and well-being—not in the reconcile- 
ment of this or that newly-discovered fact or 
freshly-started theory to certain creeds and 
beliefs which, however true fundamentally, 
are not always capable of being made an- 
swerable in a moment to every novel phase of 
thought or object of inquiry. The pulpit, for 
example, is not called upon to determine the 
precise value of the theories or inquiries of 
a Darwin or a Huxley—neither to accept nor 
reject them. What is true will ultimately 
assert itself; but if the reception of religion 
must wait upon the decision of every difficult 
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question which may arise not directly within 
its category, we fear the good and useful life 
will be long to live and far from us. The 
verities of true religion are of an independent 
order and nature. They are always true. 
No discoveries of science, no change of specu- 
lative belief, can ever interfere with them. 
The essential truth of Christianity is not a 
matter of logical evidence at all ; it is a mat- 
ter of fact, for it is based upon the highest 
spiritual laws, and embodies the loftiest con- 
ception of our reason, as well as our best and 
— feelings. Its defence may be safely 
eft to itself. The Christian life refutes every 
argument against the truth of Christianity, 
placing it far beyond the reach of question or 
cavil; but if this life is absent, no measure 
of argument will be able satisfactorily to sub- 
stantiate it— London Quarterly Review. 
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CaLAmITIEs.—It is cae a month since 
touching appeals were made in all our large 
cities for substantial aid to the submerged 
districts of the Lower Mississippi, where 
thousands of people have been stripped of 
everything they possessed by the floods, with 
their plantations under water and the most 
gloomy prospect for the future before them. 

Now, our sympathies are awakened by the 
accounts that reach us from the ruined man- 
ufacturing villages of Western Massachusetts. 
Perhaps no similar disaster has ever taken 
place in this country, none certainly involv- 
ing so great a loss of life, and destruction of 
property. The detaiis which are given in one 
of our exchanges are most distressing. 

On the 16th inst., the Williamsburg Reser- 
voir, covering a tract of over one hundred 
acres, with an average depth of twenty-four 
feet, gave way, precipitating the immense 
body of water it contained down a steep and 
narrow valley, into the village of Williams- 
burg, three miles distant ; thence continuing 
its devastation further down, laying waste 
several other villages and pouring on until it 
reached the point where the stream on which 
the reservoir was constructed, enters the Con- 
necticut river. 

Bridges were swept away, roads destroyed, 
mills and other industrial establishments, with 
the tenements of the operatives, were carried 


down by the rushing torrent so rapidly and 
with so little warning that we only wonder 
how anything escaped. 

Examples are given of undaunted bravery 
exhibited by men who, at great personal risk, 
rode on before the avalanche of waters to 
give warning to the unsuspecting dwellers ip 
the doomed valley, thereby enabling many to 
escape. 

The first of these startling calamities was, 
perhaps, an occurrence that under present con. 
ditions could not well be prevented. Drain. 
ing the immense basin that lies between the 
Rocky mountains and the western slope of 
the Alleghanies, and having its source far up 
in the wonderland of the north-west, the Mis. 
sissippi gathers an accumulation of waters 
that as they pour down are further increased 
by large southern tributaries. 

The vast delta which it traverses to reach an 
outlet, being in many places much below the 
water level, will continue to be the scene of 
similar overflows, until a substantial system 
of dykes and embankments is inaugurated, 
such as the people of Holland have built to 
protect themselves from the inroads of the 


sea. 
It is doubtless the duty of the Government 


to make the construction of the levees of the 
Lower Mississippi a national work, in con- 
sideration of the fact of its importance as an 
outlet to the ocean for so large a part of the 
Union. When this is undertaken we may 
be saved from the fearful results so lately 
witnessed, and the agricultural interests of 
that section be more certain of success. 

But when we turn to consider the last dread- 
ful accident, the destruction of the Reservoir, 
we are dealing with matters that, originating 
in the efforts of man, ought to be under more 
immediate control. We can hardly be too 
severe in judgment upon those who would 
construct such an immense work, intended 
to be subjected to the pressure of the amount 
of water held within its area, and suffer 
it to be completed and put into use, while 
a single doubt of its entire safety existed. 
More than this. The commissioners of the 
County who, chosen, as they doubtless were, 
to protect the lives and property of its. citi. 
zens against unprincipled contractors and 
builders, let such a work pass their examina- 
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‘tion and be put in use, deserve the censure 
that they are now receiving in unsparing 


measure. : 
When we compare this poor effort of our 


day, and its ephemeral existence, with the 
vast aqueducts and reservoirs of antiquity, 
that have stood the frosts and storms of un- 
told centuries, because they were built to last, we 
cannot but be convinced that, as a people, we 
have yet to learn “‘ to make haste slowly.” 
Herein lies our weakness ; we enter with en- 
thusiasm upon an undertaking—we rush and 
push and struggle to accomplish it at once, 
forgetting that what is to be solid and endur- 
ing must be slowly and patiently built up. 
We might learn a valuable lesson from 
those tiny workers of the sea that, toiling for 
centuries in the depths of ocean, at last reach 
the surface in lengthened reefs of solid endur- 


ing workmanship. 
We seem to feel that we live only to 


enjoy the fruits of our own labor. We tear 
down the substantial but homely structures 
of the fathers, and replace them with vast 
piles of showy architecture on which whole 
fortunes are expended, and which, with all 
the outlay, are often wanting in the elements 


fof real strength and beauty. 


This living in the present has, without 
doubt, some advantages over the age that 
looked to the renown of succeeding genera- 
tions, but its influence as a whole is not good. 
It has a demoralizing effect, and is doubtless 
sowing a crop whose harvest is already ap- 
pearing in the fearful disasters, shipwrecks 
and accidents, that are so common as scarcely 
to awaken thought on the subject. It is only 
when the occurrence is of the most startling 
nature that the hurrying multitudes halt in 
their course, and even then, so little hold does 
ittake upon the popular mind, that the in- 
vestigations which ensue are the merest shams 
inmany instances. Those who have recklessly 
jeopardized the lives of hundreds of their 
fellow-beings are often exonerated from 
blame and restored to society with an impu- 
nity tzat should awaken a deep concern in 
the minds of the thoughtful. 

Until we are prepared to return somewhat 
to the patient plodding ways of our prede- 
cessors,to build up for those who come after 
us, to teach our children more reverence for 


age, more respect for that which the centuries 
have failed :o destroy—until we do this we 
can have no genuine appreciation of those 
ages when men only moved as they felt the 
earth to be solid under their feet, and, planting 
themselves there, stood firm until the signal 
cloud lifted that led the way onward. 

This outward hurry and unrest reacts upon 
the spiritual nature. We find the same ten- 
dencies to let go our hold on what was before, 
without a corresponding weight of accounta- 
bility in the examination of our present 
standpoint, or any clear perception of the 
future ; it is so easy to drop out of what we 
have, to go floating away on the speculative 
sea of uncertainty, and yet it is not well for 
us to look with excess of veneration upon 
the past ; rather let us learn the lesson that it 
opens to our understanding and go bravely 
forward to meet the future, trusting in that 
Power that moulds the destinies of nations 
as well as individuals “rough-hew them as 
we may.” 








MARRIED. 


MORGAN — CORLIES. — Fourth mo. 30th, by 
Friends’ ceremony, at No. 1717 Arch Street, with 
the approbation of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
(Race Street), John B. Morgan to Sarah F., daughter 
of Samuel Fisher Corlies. 


veel 
DIED. 


ELLIS.—On the morning of Second-day, the 11th 
inst., Hannah P., wife of Jacob M. Ellis, a member 
of Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 
Her quiet, unobtrusive life made its daily impress 
for good, and her deep religious feeling was 
demonstrated through the cheerfulness of her pure 
spirit, which cast its brightening rays upon all with 
whom she came in contact. 


FELL.—On the morning of the 25th of 4th mo., 
1874, at the residence of her son, Joshua Fell, Me- 
chanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa, Jane Fell, in the 90th 
year of her age. This exemplary Friend had been a 
member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting since 
1831, and was an Elder for many years. Her death 
was a change for which she had, with Christian 
resignation, long been waiting. 


HAINES.—At his residence, Rancocas, Burling- 
ton Co., N. J., Second month 13th, 1874, Uriah W. 
Haines, in the 74th year of his age; a member of 
Rancocas Particular and Burlington Monthly Meet- 
ing. An affectionate husband and parent, and a 
kind, sypathizing friend and neighbor, has been re- 
moved, whose worth is attested by those who knew 
him best. 


HOLLOWAY.—On the 16th of Lith mo., 1873, 
of palsy, Jane, wife of Jason Holloway, in the 65th 
year of her age; a highly-valued member of Maple 
Grove Monthly Meeting, Wabash Co., Ind. 





——+—_- 
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WAY.—Suddenly, on the 30th of Fourth month, 
of apoplexy, Sally C. Way, wife of Joseph Way, 
in her 76th year; a member, and several years an 
elder, of Kennett Monthly Meeting. Although the 
undeniable messenger was unexpectedly sent with 
the solemn summons, her sorrowing companion 
and many friends are comforted in believing that, 
through attention to the immediate teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, she was fully prepared for the final 
change. 


roots were preverted from descending to their , 
original position. It is as true of trees as of 
the clover-plant. Roots elevated, found the 
cavities below partially filled, and could not 
thus permit of the tree being quite as low ag 
before. 

“Tt was likely that one of the chief offices 
of the tap roots was to guard the tree from 
this frost lifting as much as possible. Hiz 
~~ impression was, that the trees of tropical cli. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. mates had not near the development of tap 

ELEVATION OF THE TRUNKS OF TREES. | roots which are found in the more northern 

From a late report of the proceedings of the | ones, but this was a matter for further inves 
Academy of Natural Sciences, of Philadelphia, | Ug@tion. 5th m., 1874, 
which we have received, we take the follow- 
ing, thinking that many of our readers will 
be interestcd in the information it contains 
respecting the “elevation of the trunks of| The reports from the Atlantic demonstrate 
trees :” an early and extraordinary descent of ice 

Thomas Meehan referred to remarks made | fields and icebergs from the Arctic Ocean, 
on a former occasion—not communicating any- | On the first of the month large fields of ige 
thing new to science, but in regard to matter| were reported from St. John’s, sailing off 
introduced into a lawsuit, as to whether the | towards the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, 
trunks of trees would elongate after once|The Cunard steamship Calabria “ passed 
formed. He suggested that trees growing on | great quantities of ice on the 7th inst., lati- 
a rock by the natural thickening of the roots | tude 43 deg. north, longitude 50 deg. west,” 
beneath would lift the tree four inches in] and, on the same day, the Frisia, within a 
forty years. huudred miles of that spot, encountered 

Dr. Lapham, Botanist and State Geologist | mass of these icy flotillas. But the steamship 
of Wisconsin, had called his attention to a| Idaho, as early as the 28th of February, in 
force at work in that region, which he believes | latitude 45 degrees, longitude 48 deg., be 
had not before been recognized. This was,| came entangled in them, and stopped her 
that frost graduaily lifted trees so that the | engincs two hours. It is not known to many 
trunk would sometimes appear in time to have | seamen that occasionally, as Sir Leopold 
elongated a foot or more. McClintock found in 1860, great quantities 

“Since Dr. Lapham had made the sugges: | of ice accumulate on the coasts of Greenland, 


















<picenimnpilliitiaags acs 
From the New York Herald. 
THE ATLANTIC ICEBERGS. 


tions, he had examined trees in the vicinity of | afterwards to be dislodged and precipitated” 


Philadelphia and found unmistakable evi-| towards the mid-Atlantic. In that year the 
dence that large numbers of trees had been | accumulation of ice exceeded anything like 
raised in the manner stated. As was well | it in the past thirty-six winters. The unusual 
known, most trees standing by themselves had | mildness of February, it would seem, has: 


the collar of the tree of much greater diame- | been potential, even in these high latitudes, 


ter than the trunk above; and the upper por-|in unloosing the glacial masses and launch 


tion of the roots springing from about the | ing them on the swift Polar currents, whieh 


collar were considerably above the surface of | sweeping through Davis Strait and along the 
the ground. He had supposed, and he thought | Labrador coasts, commingle with or undet 
this was the impression of most observers, that| run the northern margin of the warm Gulf) 
this arose merely from the annual deposition | Stream. 


of wood—the thickening upward of the roots;| The early and apparently excessive precipi: | 


but on examination it could be seen ia many | tation of these ice islands into the vapor 


cases that the axis, or original centre of the | laden region of the warm Atlantic current, 
may probably afford a clue to the mystery of 
the terrible gale of the 27th of February, 

“That this was caused by the action of| which so many steamships were disabled 
frost was probable from what we know of its |The Antarctic icebergs which penetrate thé 
warm-belt east of Cape Horn are said to caust, 
the violent hurricanes of the high southemt 
pansion ensues, drawing the clover roots up | latitudes. The infusion of immense ice masses, 
with it, leaving, of course, a cavity from | with their wide-spreading boreal influence, @ 
whence the roots were drawn. When the|the southeast of Newfoundland, would um 
first thaw comes, the liquid, carrying earthy | doubtedly cause rapid and excessive conden 


root, once, of course, below the soil, was now 
above the surface. 


action-on vegetation, by what is known as 
“drawing out.” When the land freezes, ex- 


matter, entered the cavity, and thus the clover! sation of vapor, and hence a rapid fall of the 
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parometer and the invariably consequent 
Jonic tempest. The same chilling agency 


] gould also explain the furious snow storms 


which were reported by several of the dis- 
abled vessels. 

As the indications favor the movement of 
unusually large numbers of these ice moun- 
tains into the North Atlantic, double skill and 
vigilance are demanded of the steamship cap- 
tains. No doubt the equinoctial gales that 
have now set in, and the early approach of 
spring, will occasion great dislodgments of 
i Gaciers on the Arctic coasts, and render 
unwearied caution on the Atlantic necessary, 
not only by reason of collision with ice, but 
also by reason of the tempestuous weather the 
ice serves to breed. 


— + ~9 


A PLEA FOR PED = STRIANS. 


When I see the discomforts that able-bodied 
American men will put up with rather than 
a mile or half-mile on foot, the abuses they 
will tolerate and encourage, crowding the 
street-car on a little fall in the temperature 
or the appearance of an inch or two of snow, 
cking up to overflowing, dangling to the 
straps, treading on each other’s toes, breathing 
each other’s breaths, crushing the women and 
children, hanging by tooth and na'l to a 
square inch of the platform, imperiling their 
limbs and killing the horses—I think the 
ommonest tramp in the street has good rea- 
on to felicitate himself on his rare privilege 
of going afoot. Indeed, a race that neglects 
or despises this primitive gift, that fears the 
touch of the soil, that has no footpaths, no 
community of ownership in the land which 
they imply, that warns off the walker as a 
trespasser, that knows no way but the high- 
way, the carriage-way, that forgets the stile, 
the foot-bridge, that even ignores the right of 
the pedestrian in the public road, providing 
no escape for him but in a ditch or up the 
bank, is in a fair way to far more serious 
degeneracy. 
he human body is a steed that goes freest 
and longest under a light rider, and the light- 
est of all riders is a cheerful heart. Your 
sad, or morose, or embittered, or preoccupied 
heart eettles heavily into the saddle, and the 
poor beast, the body, breaks down the first 
mile. Indeed, the heaviest thing in the world 
isa heavy heart. Next to that the most 
burdensome to the walker is a heart not in 
tfect sympathy and accord with the body. 
he horse and rider must both be willing to 
go the same way. This is, no doubt, our 
trouble and the main reason of the decay 
of the noble art in this country. As 
& people we are not so positively sad, or 
taciturn, or misanthropical, as we are vacant 
of that sort of sportiveness and surplusage of 
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animal spirits that characterized our ances- 
tors, and that springs from full and harmoni- 
ous life—a sound heart in accord with a sound 
body. A man must invest himself near at hand 
and in common things, and be content with a 
steady and moderate return, if he would 
know the blessedness of a cheerful heart 
and the sweetness of a walk over the round 
earth. This is a lesson the American has yet 
to learn—capability of amusement on a low 
key. He expects rapid and extraordinary 
returns. He would make the very elemental 
laws pay usury. He has nothing to invest in 
a walk ; it is too slow; too cheap. Wecrave 
the astonishing, the exciting, the far away, 
and do not know the highways of the gods 
when we see them—always a sign of the 
decay of faith and simplicity of man. 

If I were to say to my neighbor, “Come, 
iet us go walk amid the Saneaie bodies,” he 
would prick up his ears and come forthwith ; 
but if I were to take him out on the hills 
under the full blaze of the sun, or along the 
country road, our footsteps lighted by the 
moon and stars, and say to him, “ Behold, 
these are the heavenly bodies, this we now 
tread is a morning star,” he would feel de- 
frauded and as if I had played him a trick. 
And yet, nothing less than dilatation and 
enthusiasm like this is the badge of the master 
walker. 

If we are not sad, we are careworn, hurried, 
discontented, mortgaging the present for the 
promise for the future. If we take a walk, 
it is as we take a prescription, with about the 
same relish and with about the same purpose ; 
and the more the fatigue the greater our faith 
in the virtue of the medicine. 

Of those gleesome saunters over the hills 
in spring, or those sallies of the body in win- 
ter, those excursions into space when the foot 
strikes fire at every step, when the air tastes 
like a new and finer mixture, when we accu- 
mulate force and gladness as we go along, 
when the sight of objects by the roadside and 
of the fields and woods pleases more than 
pictures or than all the art in the world,— 
those ten or twelve mile dashes that are but 
the wit and affluence of the corporeal powers,— 
of such diversion and open road entertain- 
ment, I say, most of us know very little. 


I notice with astonishment that at our 
fashionable watering-places nobody walks ; 
that of all those vast crowds of health-seekers 
and lovers of country air, you can never catch 
one in the fields or woods, or guilty of trudg- 
ing along the country road with dust on his 
shoes and sun-tan on his hands and face. The 
sole amusement seems to be to eat and dress, 
and sit about the hotels and glare at each 
other. The men look bored, the women look 
tired, and all seem to sigh, ‘Oh! what shall 
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we do to be happy and not be vulgar?” Quite 
different from our British cousins across the 
water, who have plenty of amusement and 
hilarity, spending most of the time at their 
watering-places in the open, air, strolling, 
 nenopan boating, climbing, briskly walk- 

ing, apparently with little fear of sun-tan 
or of compromising their “ gentility.”— Galaxy. 
A WILLFUL CHILD AND A WONDERFUL 
DREAM. 


4 TRUE TALE OF THE PERSECUTION UNDER CHARLES II. 


_About the year 1672, when the persecution 
was hot against the English Nonconformists, 
and when it was made felony for any of them 
to preach, even in their own houses, there 
lived at Croglin, in Cumberland, a good old 
minister, named Mr. John Rogers. He was 
a Puritan of the old stamp, sound and serious, 
but one who had endeared himself to all good 
men by his grace, his hospitality, his kind 
manners and his catholic spirit. He disliked 
all uncharitable ways, and even those with 
whom he differed were treated by him with 
great respect. 

And great was the good he had done in the 
district. Indefatigable in his labors, the ven- 
erable pastor might often be seen, in the 
depth of winter, struggling in the face of 
drifting snow, over the mountains and moors 
of Teesdale and Waredale, to minister to the 
poor miners in those places. But, with all 
his gentleness, Mr. Rogers could be bold as a 
lion in the cause of his Master. In the days 
of the Commonwealth, when one of Crom- 
well’s officers wished to preach to his people, 
and demanded the use of his pulpit, Mr. 
Rogers, at the risk of his life, flatly refused. 
“Nay,” said he, “ you guard the town, and I 
shall guard the pulpit.” And when, by the 
Bartholomew Act of 1662, he was “silenced,” 
and ejected from his church, he surrendered | 
the living without a murmer, but “ silenced” 
he would not be. Conscientiously persuaded 
that it was his duty to “hearken unto God 
rather than unto men,” he continued to 
“ teach and preach in the name of the Lord 
Jesus” wherever he could find an opportunity. 

Fidelity like this was sure to expose any 
man to the wrath of the government of those 
days, and Mr. Rogers was arrested by an 
order from Sir Richard Cradock, an old gentle- 
man in the neighborhood who was quite ready 
to enforce the law against the obnoxious Non- 
conformists. The process was very summary. 
On the testimony of two worthless fellows, 
who were paid as informers, Mr. Rogers was 
found guilty of having preached in a private 
house, and two or three of his people of having 
been present on the occasion, for which crime 
they were adjudged to imprisonment. 
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While the mittimus, or order for their in 
carceration, was being made out in the justiggs 
room, a sprightly little girl, the g 
daughter of Sir Richard, came dancing ing 
the hall where they were awaiting their do . 
Like too many grand-children, she had beay 
greatly indulged, and was of such a violeg. 
temper that on one occasion she had rung 
penknife into her arm on being refused some. 
thing upon which she had set her little heart, 
Mr. Rogers, who was fond of children, togk 
notice of her, lifted her on his knee, and gay 
her sweetmeats. At length, looking up in hy 
face, the child asked, “ What are you hey 
for, sir?” 

“Your grandpapa,” said Mr. Rogers, “ hy 
sent for me and my friends here, to puty 
all in jail.” 

“And for what is he going to put youig 
jail,” asked the little lady. 

“For nothing else,” replied the mini 
“but because I was preaching the Gog 
and these poor men were hearing me.” 

. “But my grandpapa won’t send you 
jail,” cried the girl. 

“ Aye, but he will,” said Mr. Rogers, “for 
he isjust now making out our mittimus.” 

Instantly she flew up stairs to Sir Richard’ 
room, and, finding it locked, she knocked 
with her feet, hands and head, till she gained 
admission. 

“Why are you about to send that good old! 
gentleman down in the hall to jail?’ shede 
manded. “He shan’t go to any such place” 

‘« Be quiet,” returned the old justice, “ ang) 
mind you own business. To jail I shall send 

im immediately,;’ 

“Then, if you do,” replied the little cram) 
ture, in a terrible passion, “ I'll go and drowsy 
myself in the pond, as soon as they are gone} 
I will indeed?” And she ran off to execulg 
her threat. : 

There was no help for it: Sir Richard 
came down with the mittimus in his hand 
and told them they were at liberty to go 
“You owe your release,” he said, “to th 
ungovernable child.” j 
Mr. Rogers thanked his worship for 





















































favor, but, stepping forward, laid his hand of 


the head of the little girl, and, lifting up hi 
eyes to heaven, said, in a tone of deep soler 
nity, “My dear child, may God Almighty 
bless thee. May the blessing of Him in whom 
cause thou hast spoken, though thou knewew) 
it not, be upon thee in life, at death, 
through all eternity.” 
Years pass on; the good old Mr. Roger 
has been gathered to his fathers; the Revoy 
lution has come; and the scene now chang 
to a mansion in London, the residence 0 


good and wealthy lady, who frequently enter 


tertained the Nonconformist ministers at be 
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table. On one of these occasions, the story 
ghich we have above related was repeated by 
one of the guests, who said he could attest 
the trath of it, as he was the son of the old 
minister to whom it referred. “Is it possi 
ple?” exclaimed the lady of the house, “ that 

are the son of good Mr. Rogers, of 

lin? The similarity of the names never 
struck me before; and now let me tell you 
something you do not know. The passionate 
jittle girl of whom you have been speaking 
was no other than myself!” She then de- 
tailed to them her subsequent history, which 
was equally marvelous. 

Never, she said, had she forgotten the scene 
which had just been described ; the look and 
tones of the venerable minister and the bless- 
ing he had uttered over her head. To that 
earnest prayer she considered her conversion, 
in after life, as the appropriate answer. She 
had long led a life of careless gaiety ; but 
even while pursuing the pleasures of the 
world she was haunted by an unaccountable 
melancholy which preyed upon her spirits. 
Thinking it might arise from some bodily dis. 
temper, she consulted a kind physician, a man 
of God as well as a man of science ; who, dis- 
covering from her conversation where the 
malady lay, told her that he had been in the 
game condition himself, but had been com- 
pletely relieved by reading a certain book, 
which he would give her if she would promise 
pread it. Her curiosity being excited, she 
sadily gave him her promise, upon which he 
resented her with a copy of the Bible. 
Phough somewhat disappointed, she kept her 
promise, and read her Bible, with profit in- 
deed, but without experiencing any abate 
ment of her melancholy. At length she had 
adream, which made such an impression on 
her imagination that she disclosed it to a 
female friend, on whose judgment and sym- 
phy she could place the utmost reliance. 
he dreamed that she had been hearing a ser- 
mon preached in a certain church, from which 

she had derived perfect comfort and peace. 

The sermon she could no longer recall, but 

the text she remembered, and the appearance 

of the church and minister was distinctly im- 

pressed on her memory. She resolved to find 

out the place, and many a weary stroll had 
she and her companion in search of it; till at 

last, being in the Poultry, they followed a 

crowd proceeding in the direction of a meet- 

ing-house in the Old Jewry. The officiating 
minister there was Mr. John Shower, a gra- 
cious and excellent Presbyterian of the old 

ool. No sooner had the lady entered the 

church than the whole scene of her dream 

was realized. When Mr. Shower entered the 
pulpit, she recognized in him the minister she 
seen in her night vision: and she re- 
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marked to her friend, “ Now, if every part of 


my dream hold true, he will take for his text, 
Psalm cxvi, 7, ‘ Return unto thy rest, O my 
soul; for the Lord hath dealt bountifully 
with thee.” The psalm was sung, and the 
prayer was offered, corresponding in every 
point with what she had dreamed; and, to 
crown her surprise, the minister read out that 
very text as the subject of hissermon. That 
sermon was the aieans of dispelling all her 
melancholy. Her soul did indeed “return 
unto its rest;” and she had reason ever after- 
wards to bless God for having “ dealt bounti- 
fully ” with her. 

Whatever explanation may be given of the 
apparently supernatural element in the aboye 
narrative, we cannot fail to admire the won- 
derful series of events, through the instru- 
mentality of which the benediction pro- 
nounced by the worthy old confessor of Christ 
over the sunny head of that spoiled and will- 
ful child descended upon her in after life. 
Truth is often stranger than the wildest fic- 
tions of romance; and, were all the wheels 
unfolded of the machinery by which each 
child of God has been led to find peace and 
life in the Saviour, we might see more truth 
and mercy to wonder at in the fulfillment of 
the promise: “I! will lead the blind in a way 
which they know not, and in paths which 
they have not known; I will make darkness 
light before them, and crooked things straight ; 
these things will I do unto them, and will not 
forsake them, saith the Lord.” —Little Gleaner. 


IF WE KNEW. 


If we knew the cares and crosses 
Crowding round our neighbor’s way ; 
If we knew the little losses, 
Sorely grievous, day by day, 
Would we then so often chide him 
For his lack of thrift and gain— 
Leaving on his heart a shadow, 
Leaving on bis life a stain ? 


If we knew the clouds above us, 
Hold but gentle blessings there, 
Would we turn away all trembling, 
In our blind and weak despair? 
Would we shrink from little shadcws, 
Lying on the dewy grass, 
While ’tis only birds of Eden, 
Just in mercy flying past ? 


If we knew the silent story, 
Quivering through the heart of pain, 
Would eur manhood dare to doom them, 
Back to haunts of guilt again? 
Life hath many a tangled crossing ; 
Joy hath many a break of woe, 
And the cheeks tear-washed are whitest, © 
This the blessed angels know. 


Let us reach into our bosoms 
For the key to other lives, 

And with love toward erring nature, 
Cherish good that still survives ; 
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So that when our disrobed spirits 
Soar to realms of life again, 

We may say, “‘ Dear Father, judge us 
As we judge our fellow-men.” 


——____~- wee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PILGRIM’S WAY SONG. 
O sing unto the Lord a new song; for He hath done mar- 

vellous things.—Ps. xcviii; 1. 

O come! let us thank-offerings bring to our God; 
in the wilderness raise 

Holy altars, and gifts on them lay—burn the incense 
of prayer and praise ; 

He has put the “ new song in our mouths;’’ of His 
goodness and love let us sing, 

As we near tothe Mercy-seat draw, bowing low 
‘neath the cherubim's wing. 


Bor His “ Presence ” has guarded and guided thro’ 
many a devious way, 

Like a “pillar of fire” in the darkness, a ‘ cloud” 
moving onward by day. 

Though we drank of the waters of Marah, the bit- 
ter for us was made sweet, 

And we rested ’neath Elim’s green palms, till o’er- 
past was the fierce noontide heat. 


Many days in the Desert we dwelt, yet it was not a 
desolate land, 

Although footsore and weary, with pain, oft we tra- 
versed its wild wastes of sand. 

There the water at Horeb gusbed forth, and we 
drank of the cool, limpid wave, 

And when ready to faint by the way, to His weary 
ones, manna God gave. 


Let us sing the “‘new song,” then with joy, for we 
’ve come, ere the day is quite spent, 

To the valleys of Moab’s fair land—in its borders at 
length pitched our tents ; 

And we know from the summit of Pisgah, from 
Abarim’s moun‘ain tops high, 

Of the beautiful land o’er the River, bright glimpses 
we oft can descry. 


On the path that so lately we traversed, the shadows 
at times darkly lay— ; 

And as thickly before us they gather—we see not a 
step of the way; 

But the blessed assurance is ours, if we cling to the 
Hand that has led, 

For our feet will be made a sure pathway, in which 
we may fvarlessly tread. 


Though we pass through the billows, cold, shadowy, 
dread—we will trust in our Guide, 

He is able to save—and He safely will lead through 
the chill, foaming tide. 

Of His wonderful doings we ’ve learnt—caught a 
glimpse of His glory and might, 

As we stood in the “cleft of the Rock,” although 
veiled was His face from our sight. 


Oh, then come, let us thank offerings bring to our 
God; in the Wilderness raise 
Holy altars, and gifts on them lay—burn the in- 
cense of prayer and praise; 
We, through Him, have the victory won,—unto Him 
high ascriptions belong, 
Lo! He “hath done marvellous things,” let us 
praise Him with harp and with song. 
A..B. P. 
—_. —— ee 
I am sure what a man doeth he thinketh ; 
not soalways what he speaketh.— Bishop Hall. 
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From the N. Y. Herald. 
ICELAND'S MILLENNIAL. 

Far away on the very confines of the Aretic 
zone, there is an island which has for a long 
time attracted but little attention. Its placg 
among the nations was once conspicuous ; but 
its climate was then different from now, and 
its soil more productive. The whole aspect of 
the island was, indeed, unlike what it is to-day. 
A thousand years ago, when first discovered, 
it possessed extensive forest, which have sings 
disappeared. The Northmen migrated there 
in considerable numbers from Norway, Den. 
mark, Sweden, and Faroe Islands, and the 
Hebrides, but principally from Norway 
whence they fled from the tyranny of ther 
kings. It was indeed a sort of Plymou 
Rock to the persecuted subjects of Ha: 


Harfagr—he of the fair hair—who made @ 


vow, and kept it, that his hair should never 
be cut until he had broken the power of the 
Jarls and concentrated the authority which 
they had long wielded in his own hands, Too 
feeble to make further resistance, and too 
proud to remain after their subjugation, they 
fled, with their families and followers, to this 
island. They took with them cattle and sheep, 
and large herds and flocks were soon reared 
upon the rich and abundant pastures of the 
extensive meadows. The island produced 
everything necessary to satisfy their needs, Its 
lakes and rivers abounded with various kinds 
of fishes ; water fowl and game were plenty. 
They imported horses, constructed roads and 
extended their facilities for intercommunics 
tion. At an early day they had establisheda 
considerable trade with the ports of Europe 
They founded a republican form of gq 
ment and a literature. They recorded,: with 
Runic characters, the sagas of their ancestom 
and gave form to the Norse religion. The soil 
of Anglo-Saxon literature and the spirit of 
Anglo-Saxon law gained new life from the ex 
ample of this lone, lonely, far distant island 
commonwealth. In this hardy, liberty-loving 
people, we discover that same independencedf 
spirit which resulted in the Magna Charta and 
our common law. It was a great poet of this 
island who gave to the world “The Sublime 
Discourse” of Odin, and their great law 
givers who first gave form to Norse jurispru- 
dence. 

Its peculiar climate lends to it a special im- 
terest. [n summer the sun scarcely leaves the 
heavens and the atmosphere becomes surprit 
ingly warm. Vegetation is of rapid growth, 
and is in places extremely vigorous. In wil 
ter the sun gives but little light and le-s heat 
Constant cold succeeds constant warmth, 
the trembling hues of the aurora borealis 
the weird brightness of the moon guide tl 
footsteps of the traveler. It was first die 
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by Naddothr, a Norwegian Viking, in 
aed 360, although it is more than prob- 
able that some Irish monks had been there 
before. He saw its lofty mountains covered 
with eternal suow, and called it the snow 
Jand. Garthr, a Swede, circumnavigated it 
four years later, and in 867 Elokki, surnamed 
the Raven, on account of the birds he turned 
loose to guide his course, surveyed the south- 
ern part of it and called it Iceland. Then 
Ingolfr and Hjorliefer landed there in 870 
and began its colonization. This was at the 
time Harald the Fair-Haired was persecuting 
Jarls. The great migration then began. On 
‘the 2d of August, 874, the colonists assem- 
‘bled themselves together and founded the 


“Republic—the first of Northern Europe— 


whose descendants celebrate this year their 
thousandth anniversary. 

They have gone through those thousand 
years without material change. Their lan- 
guage is unchanged, their laws are intact, and, 
except in their warlike disposition, their habits 
scarcely differ. From warriors, who tilled the 
soil and caught fish and captured game in the 
intervals of their more hardy pursuits, they 
have gradually become a pastoral people, 
educated, hospitable and kind. They have 
sometimes changed their relations with the 
country of their origin, but neither their cus- 
toms nor their character. Although practi- 
cally a free Republic from the first, they were 


.not wholly free from dependence upon Nor- 
‘way. No formal recognition of any real 


allegiance was, however, made until 1261, 
which was by a decree of Alsling or general 
parliament of the people, when Hakon was 
the Norwegian King. But no tribute was ex- 
acted, and the Icelanders were allowed to 
hold civil offices and acquire honors in the 
parent country. In 1380 the Crown of Nor. 
way was annexed to Denmark, and from that 
time to the present the silken bond which had 
held Iceland to Norway has still held it to 
Denmark. The Danish King now grants 
them an absolutely free constitution, which 
absolves them from their feeble allegiance, and 
on their millennial day, on the same lava 
beds of Thinvalla, where the Althing met 
annually for near a thousand years, from the 
Lagberg, or law mount, it will be proclaimed 
as part of the celebration that the Republic 
of Iceland is wholly free now, as it was in 
the beginning. 


It will be a singular and unprecedented 
spectacle—a government celebrating its thou- 
sandth anniversary. To us, as republicans, it 
isof peculiar interest. There is an air of 
romance in the very act which will excite the 
attention of the whole world. Thousands of 
curious people will flock there, and millions 
who have thought of Iceland only as a land 
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of bleakness and barren hills, will be sur- 
prised tu discover in the far Arctic seas a 
people worthy of their sympathy and admir- 
ation. For we know it only by its great ice- 
covered mountains, its desert plains, its isola- 
tion in a dreary ice encumbered sea adjacent 
to the Polar Ocean, which rolls there in its 
vast loneliness. Remarkable in these re- 
spects as regards the people, their history, 
their customs, their laws and learning, the 
island is yet doubly interesting as a geologi- 
cal phenomenon, which will attract many 
students, not ouly to witness a great event 
and take part in its pageantry, but to behold 
those great snow and ice clad mountains 
which, far more than its people, have given 
it its world-wide character. It will, indeéd, 
be something worth all the trouble and incon- 
venience of a long voyage to see the lofty 
volcanoes, which have thrown forth fire and 
smoke through their everlasting ridges of 
frost. Even now fiery eruptions take place 
and streams of molten lava burst from the 
fissures in the rock. Volumes of black, sul- 
phurous vapor are emitted from yawning 
craters, and showers of ashes are blown away 
before the winds over land and sea for many a 
league. Heat and cold are forever struggling 
for the mastery, and the violence of the con- 
trast between the opposing forces of nature 
which are in perpetual strife, makes the spec- 
tacle one of appalling sublimity. For, while 
with the arctic regions we associate frost and 
with the tropics heat, Chimborazo, crowned 
with snow under the Equator, is a less startl- 
ing spectacle than Hecla, blazing beneath the 
Pole. 

Whether, therefore, we consider the grand 
scenery of Iceland itself, its people or its long 
established government, there is abundance to 
satisfy the highest anticipations of the throng 
that shall gather this summer on the lava 
plains of Thingvalla to celebrate its thou- 
sand years of existence. 


———_ + -ree-- —_____ 


VEGETABLE INSTINCT. 


If a pan of water be placed within six 
inches of either side of the stem of a pumpkin 
or vegetable marrow, it will in the course of 
the night approach it, and will be found in 
the morning with one of the leaves on the 
water. 

This experiment may be continued nightly 
until the plant begins to fruit. If a prop be 
placed within six inches of a young convolvu- 
lus, or scarlet runner, it will find it, although 
the prop may be shifted daily. If, after it has 
twined some distance up the prop, it be un- 
wound and twined in the opposite direction, 


it will return to its original pusition or die in . 


the attempt; yet, notwithstanding, if two of 
these plauts grow near each other and have 
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no stake around which they can entwine, one 
of them will alter the direction of the spiral 
and they will twine around each other. 
Duhamel placed some kidney beans in a 
cylinder of moist earth ; after a short time 
they commenced to germinate, of course send- 
ing the plume upward to the light, and the 
root down into the soil. After a few days the 
cylinder was turned one-fourth around, and 
again and again this was repeated, until an 
entire revolution of the cylinder was com- 
pleted. The beans were then taken out of 
the earth, and it was found that both the 
plume and the radicle had bent to accommo- 
date themselves to every revolution, and the 
one in its efforts to ascend perpendicularly, 
and the other to descend, they had formed a 
perfect spiral. But although the natural ten- 
dency of the root is downward, if the soil be- 
neath be dry, and any damp substance be 
above, the roots will ascend to reach it. 


Minp THE LittLe Tuines.—“ Springs are 
little things, but they are sometimes sources 
of large streams; a helm is a little thing, 
but it governs the course of a large ship; a 
word, a look, a frown, all are little things, 
but powerful for good or evil. Think of this, 
and mind the little things. Keep your word 
sacredly, keep it to the children; they will 
mark it sooner than anyone else, and the 
effect may be as lasting as life.” 








FRIENDS’ BISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Stated Meeting at 820 Spruce St., on Fourth-day 
evening, next Sixth mo. 3d, at 74 0’clock. Those 
interested are invited. 

Natuanikgx E. Janney, Secretary. 

Wa. J. Jenxs, President. 





AN APPEAL. 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee, 
the undersigned were appointed a “ Library Com- 
mittee” to assist, when it seems necessery, such 
First-day Schools within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, where, for various reasons, but few 
take an active interest. 

As only a very limited amount coald be placed at 
our disposal, and even that not available for some 
time, we hereby solicit from all interested in the 
cause, such sums as they may feel inclined to eon- 
tribute; also of the donation of suiTaBLE books, 
new or second-hand, both juvenile as well as for 
adult reading. 

If any First-day Schools (or individuals) are 
willing to loan some of their library books for a 
period of time, to other First-day Schools, they are 
desired to give us early information thereof. 


Joseph M. Truman, Jr., No. 717 Willow, St., Phila. 
Aaron Borton, Mullica Hill, N. J. 

Lydia B. Walton, Kennett Square, Pa. 

George W. Hancock, 40th and Lancaster Ave., Phila. 
Rebecca B. Comly, Bristol, Pa. 

Mordecai T. Bartram, White Horse, Pa. 

Caleb E. Shreve, Columbus, N. J. 


MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION. 


Stated Meeting Sixth-day evening, Sixth mo., 5th 
at 8 o'clock. ALFRED Moors, Secretary, ; 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 


Managers and Canvassing Committee will meet 
on Sixth-day afternoon, Sixth mo. 5th, at 4 o’clock 
at Race St. Monthly Meeting Room. ’ 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 
Eee ee 


ITEMS. 


Tus Civil Rights Bill passed by the Senate gives 
colored people equal accommodations with the 
whites in all public conveyances, hotels, places of 
amusement, and in common schools, public insti. 
tutions, and cemeteries, supported in whole or part 
by general taxation. It also provides that ‘no citi, 
zen shall be disqualified for service as a juror } 
reason of his color. The penalty for violation of 
the law is a fine not exceeding $1,000, or impris. 
onment not exceeding one year. The parties ag. 
grieved by violation of the law may recover from 
the offender damages to the amount of $500, with 
full costs of suit. Criminal proceedings under the 
act must be tried exclusively in the United States 
Courts. 


In the treaty for the establishment cf a British 
protectorate over the Fiji Islands, it is stipulated 
that Great Britain sball assume all financial liabilj. 
ties, pay the King $15,000 per annum, with other 
pensions to various native chiefs, and recognize the 
ruling chief as owner of lands which are to be 
open to settlement by foreigners within a year. 


Tue Hawaiian legislation was convened on the 
30th of April in the presence of about one thousand 
persons. The king deliveredanaddress. He favored 
a commercial treaty with the United States, but de- 
precated any cession of territory to that government, 
He favored the furnishing of facilities for steam 
navigation with San Francisco and Australia, and 
fecommended the establishment of a commission 
of learned men to codify the laws of the kingdom, 


Tre Czar of Russia has signalized his visit to 
England by having a formal announcement made, 
through the Chief of the Imperiel Househdld Po- 
lice, that all the Poles now in exile in England and 
other countries, except two or three known aseas- 
sins, are at perfect liberty to return to their native 
land. This act of clemency accords with the whole 
policy of the Czar, and it deserves to be made as 
memorable as his emancipation of the serfs. We 
doubt not that a great many Poles, who are in 
England, France, and other parts of Europe, will 
avail themselves of the Czar’s generosity and re- 
turn home.— Evening Bulletin, 


Tue new Constitution adopted by the Swiss, by a 
vote of 321,870 to 177,800, will introduce several 
important changes. Among these it gives, for the 
first time, the Federal Government the control of 
the army and of military stores and fortifications; 
makes every man liable to military service; makes 
education secular and compulsory; provides for 
the passage of a uniform bankruptcy law; subjects 
the ecclesiastical to the civil power; makes civil 
matriage obligatory; prohibits the creation of any 
new bishoprics without the permission of the State, 
and the foundation of new convents or the revival 
of old ones, and maintains the exclusion of the 
Jesuits, and provides for the exclusion of any 
other religious Order the conduct of which may 
seem to the Government dangerous to the State or 
likely to disturb the peace between creeds. 
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AHRIST, THE SPIRIT. CRAFT & JESSUP, 


Two volumes. Price, $3.00. For sale by (Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
i ee eee Sere ee 905 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
LARGE SALARY a month easily made with House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
Stencil and Key Check outfits. Catalogues | ¢ts, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
and Samples sent free. S. M. Spencer, 117 Han.| 8ritannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


over St., Boston. CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
EDWIN ORAFT. ©. 0. JESSUP. 


~ nS LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
New Type—Skilled Workmen | PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 
587 Franklin St., above Spring Garden. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING CO. 


| Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 


ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 

| dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 
| surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
| tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 
| Works, Camden. 


| FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
Ss. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
| and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 
| tresses. 

No. 526 CattowniLL Street, Pia. 


I. F. HOPKINS, 
Corner of Library Street. | REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
as Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
~ | WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 
L. & R. L. TYSON, | would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
No. 249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. | a new and well selected stock. 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, Hosiery,Gloves, & | a Lceeemeeia i as 
Zephyrs and fine Knit Goods for Infants. EN G RAV ED FO RM s 


Book Muslin, Handkerchiefs. and Cup Materials. | WWARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


’ | 
Se ee For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 


boxes. Blanks $4.00. Filled up $8.00. 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


New Yorg. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND STEREOSCOPIC 
SPECIAL NOTICE. Or0 VIEWS. 


Fatt and WINTER OPENING. Of Friends’ Meeting Houses at Buckingham, Sole- 
Just received a large lot of plain wool cashmere | bury and Baltimore. 
and sealskin shawls. Milliners and the general| 4x4 Views Price. . ‘ ‘ - 1.00 
trade supplied with silks and plain ribbons at very} Stereos. $2.50 per dozen. Single . . 25 c. 
low prices at H. HAUSER, Many other rare and interesting pictures of Per- 
No. 140 Third Avenue, N. Y. City | sons and Places connected with the Society of 


Friends. For sale by 
ISAAC G. TYSO N, | * 144 seach teen aes Phila 
PHOTOCRAPHER, . ; 


240 N. Eighth Street. 7 ; 2 
: SERMON, delivered by SunpgRLanp P. Garp- 
Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- | ny ot dene Meeting-House, Broadway, 


tion given to copying old pictares. | Richmond, Indiana, First-day morning, Ninth mo. 


) BILL HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 





A TAVITA Ld Odd 














| 28th, 1873. A pamphlet of 12 pages. Price 6 cts. 
MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, | Address on Temperance by Robert S. Haviland, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, Price 4 cts. $3.00 per. hundred. 


545 NORTH TENTH STREET, | For Sale by . JOHN COMLY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


144 North Seventh Street, Phila. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, 
DELAWARE COUNTY, PENN. 


This Institution, under the care of Friends, and 
open to students of either sex, is situated on the 
West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles 
from Philadelphia. Full courses of study are pro- 


vided in both the Classical and Scientific Depart- 
ments, for completing either of which the usual 
degrees are conferred. There is also connected | 
with the College a Preparatory School. Applicants 
of any age are admitted either to the College or the 
Preparatory School who bring testimonials of good 
character from their last teachers, and pass the re- 
quired preliminary examinations. The examinations 
for admission to the College or the Preparatory 
School will be held on Third, Fourth and Fifth days, 
the Ist, 2d and 3d of Ninth-month (September,) 1874. 
To secure places, the accomodations being limited, 
applications should be made as early as possible, | 
either personally or by letter, to the President. For 
Catalogue and further particulars address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


New and Fond Plain Goods. 


50 pair Hand=-Made Mitte, Modes and Black. 
300 yds. Twilled Debeges, in Mode and Brown. 
500 yds. Glace Mohair, for Suits. 
1,000 yds. Twilled Mohairs, 314, worth 50c. 
100 yds. Diagonal Mohairs—beautiful. 
Pongees, in all colors. 
Neat Striped Skirts, $1.50, formerly $2.50. 
3,000 L. C. Handkerchiefs, from Auction, at 12}, 
16, 18, 20 and 25c. 
These goods are 20 per cent. less than the usual 
prices, andI would call Friends particular attention 
to them. 


JOHN H. STOKES, | 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY-GOODS STORE, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 





‘ILLIAM HEACOOK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Finsert Street, Para. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 


ERMON, BY JESSE KERSEY. 
PRICE, SIX CENTS. 
WALTON & CO., 

529 and 531 N. Eighth st., below Green, Phila. 
STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
Printers, Bookbinders, and Engravers. 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 








HE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSUR-| 
ANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $4,427,996.69. 

The PENN is a purely MUTUAL Company. ALL | 


} 





Joun H. Ropers. Revupen M. Roserts, 


J.H.ROBERTS & BRO. 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


* And Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 


248 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Consignments solicited. Shipping orders promptly filled, 
EFER TO 


Rg 
a. F, ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N, J, 
THORNTON CONROW & CO., Philada, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


Window Shades. Oil Cloth, Mats, &, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St. Philada, 


mn 
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ICE. KNICKERBOCKER ICE. 


ICE COMPANY. 


THos. E. Caastut, Pres’t. E. P. Kersuow, V. Pres't, 
A. Hunt, Treas. E. H. Corns ut, Sec’y. 
F, A. Henpry, Gen. Sup’t. 


OFFICE, 435 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND DEPOTS. 
American and Master Streets. 
Ridge Avenue and Willow Street. 
Willow Street Wharf, Delaware Avenue. 
Hanover Street Wharf, Delaware River. 
Twenty-Second and Hamilton Streets. 
Ninth Street and Washington Avenue. 
Pine Street Wharf, Schuylkill. 
Armat Street and rv. & G. R. R., Germantown, 
Market Street Wharf, Camden, N. J. 
Cape May,N.J. 
1874. Prices for Families, Offices, §c. 1874 
8 lbs. daily, 75 cents per week. 
12 ce 95 “cc “ 
16 = 1.10 
20 - 1.25 - = 
Hal bushel or 40 lbs. 35 cents each delivery. 
Bas” if you want a pure article delivered promptly 
send your order to the Knickerbocker Ice Com- 
pany. 6t. 
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Ss. F. BALDERSTON. & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper — 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirab 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 


| and is much approved. 


—_—$$— 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine, devoted to the 
best interests of the young. 
Epitep sy ANNE F. BRADLEY, 
CoaTESVILLE, PENNA. 
Terms $1.50 a year, payable in advance. 





of its surplus premiums are returned to the mem- The numbers for 1873 and 1874 sent to one address 


ers every year, thus furnishing insurance at the 
ible rates. All policies non-forfeitable 


SERS WANTED. Apply 
to Office, No. 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


for $2.00. 
Bound volumes for 1873 for sale. 
Subscriptions received by 
JOHN COMLY, 
144 North 7th St., Phila., Pa 
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